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The  people  who  hve  in  it  are  fiercely  proud  ot 
it  one  day,  hopelessly  discouraged  the  next.  It 
is  very  Boston  —  and  today  that  means  Change 


"One  of  the  major  problems  that  the 
South  End  has  had  to  suffer  -  really 
.suffer  -  and  which  has  interfered  with 
the  renewal  of  the  South  End  in  the 
comprehensive  sense  has  been  the  stig- 
ma that's  been  attached  to  this  com- 
munity for  many  years  -  the  negative 
image  that  outsiders  have  of  this  area. 
This  image  has  some  basis  in  fact: 
there  is  prostitution  on  a  large  scale 
in  some  parts  of  the  community,  there 
is  a  skid  row,  there  are  poor  housing 
conditions.  Nevertheless  it's  a  ma- 
ligned area;  this  negative  image  has 
been  portrayed  constantly  in  news- 
paper reports  and  elsewhere,  and  all 
the  good  and  all  the  positive  and 
strong  aspects  of  this  community  have 
not  been  emphasized.  This  adds  to 
the  area's  deterioration,  because  if  peo- 
ple feel  negatively  about  a  commu- 
nity, then  they  become  reluctant  to 
identify  with  it,  and  feel  apathetic  and 
overwhelmed." 

-Charles  Fraggos 

Director,  Community 

Organization  Services 

United  South  End  Settlements 


FIRST  impressions:  dust  and  the 
smell  of  cheap  cooking  fat:  the 
raucous  sounds  of  alcoholic  laughter, 
glass  breaking,  loud  metallic  music 
floating  out  of  bars.  It  seems  un- 
kempt, hostile,  and  vaguely  dangerous. 
It  is  night  and  the  neon  lights  provide 
a  discouraging  kind  of  illumination. 
This  is  Tremont  Street  (and  Wash- 
ington Street  and  Columbus  Avenue) 
in  the  South  End:  slum  street,  part 
of  a  very  negative  image  projected 
by  this  particular  community.  His- 
torically an  important  street,  as  are 
all  of  Boston's  basic  old  streets.  Tre- 
mont in  the  South  End  is  the  very 
same  Tremont  that  runs  along  the  east 
side  of  the  Common  and  past  the 
Parker  House  to  the  Government  Cen- 
ter, but  it  seems  hard  to  believe.  Tre- 
mont Street  in  the  South  End  is  a 
mulligan  stew  of  filth,  poverty,  and 
continued  on  next  page 


This  report  was  written  by  the  stafj 
of  Boston  Magazine  from  research 
tompiled  by  Pat  Brown. 


In  the  above  aerial  view  of  Boston,  shot  from  12,000  feel,  the  Souili  End  area  is  composed  of  Huntington  Avenue  and  the 
Prudential  Center  to  the  West,  the  Turnpike  Extension  to  the  North,  the  Southeast  Expressway  to  the  East,  and  the  pro- 
posed route  of  the  Inner  Belt  Expressway  to  the  South.  At  the  far  left  is  the  Charles  River,  and  Lo.i>an  Airport,  to  the  North, 
is  at  the  top  (Photo  courtesy  Aerial  Photos  of  New  England). 


dead-end  futility.  Citizens  of  the 
South  End  are  the  first  to  admit  it, 
and  are  greatly  dismayed  by  it.  To 
outsiders,  they  are  defiantly  hopeful 
that  the  future  will  bring  better  days 
to  a  part  of  Boston  that  was  once  as 
proud  as  Beacon  Hill.  The  past,  how- 
ever, is  one  thing  and  the  present  is 
another  —  and  much  more  forceful. 

But  Tremont  Street  is  only  part  of 
the  South  End.  Down  the  side  streets 
there  are  other  components  of  the 
community:  graceful  brick  Victorian 
townhouses,  dappled  with  sunlight  fil- 
tering through  enormous  old  elms, 
quiet  except  for  the  sound  of  children 
playing  street  games.  Behind  the  brick 
facades  there  is  a  community  in  ac- 
tion, speaking  out  with  vitality  and 
strength,  eager  to  deal  with  its  prob- 
lems, bearish  in  its  pride  and  optimism 
for  the  South  End.  The  members  of 
this  community  speak  of  the  South 
End  as  an  area  of  such  warmth  and 
richness  and  variety  that  suburbia 
pales  by  comparison.  They  are  also 
realistically  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems which  face  not  only  the  South 
End  but  all  urban  residential  acreas 
today:  high-school  dropouts,  wide- 
scale  unemployment,  inadequate  hous- 
ing, poor  public  facilities,  political 
apathy. 

Mel  King,  a  social  worker  and  can- 
didate for  election  to  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  describes  one  ele- 
ment of  the  South  End's  population: 
"You  walked  down  the  street  just  now 
and  you  saw  the  broken,  the  bent, 
the  disturbed,  the  beaten -people  out 
there  beaten  because  they  failed  to 
adopt  the  modus  operandi  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  it."  There  are  others  who  make 
it  against  unfavorable  odds.  "In  a 
neighborhood  like  this  we  have  large 
numbers  of  families  who  do  beauti- 
fully," says  Virginia  Rivard,  also  a  so- 
cial worker.  "They  have  real  strength. 
We  could  all  learn  from  them  how  to 
make  a  dollar  do  the  work  of  two. 
They  manage  their  own  lives  and  do 
it  well." 

Between  the  extremes  of  those  who 
succeed  and  those  who  don't  there 
is  a  complete  spectrum,  somewhat  con- 
centrated toward  the  lower  end.  The 
South  End  is  full  of  people  who  have 
been  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  abuse 
and  neglect  of  other  people  and  who 
have  reacted  to  it  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Their  problems  are  a  microcosm  of 
mid-twentieth-century  urban  life. 

But  into  this  microcosm  drop  the 
second  largest  urban  renewal  plan 
ever  undertaken  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  configuration  changes.  Even 
in  the  planning  stage,  where  the  pro- 
gram  is  today,   its  impact  is  beyond 


Over  the  years,  the  bow-front 

houses  of  the  nineteenth  century 

have  been  put  to  a  multiplicity 

of  uses;  now  they  wait  for  restoration. 


"My  great  dream  i\  thai  I  roiihl  have  an  apartment,  maybe  two  rooms,  anil  sonic  nice  clothes.    And  some  friends 


comprehension.  In  its  physical  aspects 
alone  it  will  certainly  wreak  drastic 
changes  on  the  face  of  the  South  End. 
For  better  or  worse  -  and  it  is  sub- 
ject to  both  interpretations  -  its  con- 
sequences will  be  felt  by  the  most  iso- 
lated roomer  living  alone  and  hitherto 
unnoticed  in  one  of  the  South  End's 
myriad  single-room  apartments.  The 
program  is  intended  to  cope  with  the 
South  End's  proliferation  of  problems; 
it  may  well  create  new  ones,  equally 
insoluble. 

THE  POPULATION  of  the  South  End 
is  composed  of  people  from  at 
least  forty  different  ethnic  back- 
grounds, for  the  most  part  concen- 
trated as  elsewhere  in  homogeneous 
subcommunities:  Syrians  on  Shawmut 
Avenue.  Chinese  on  Wallham  Street. 
Greeks  on  Dwight  Street.  "From  the 
standpoint  of  community  organiza- 
tion," says  Dick  Green,  South  End 
Project  Director  for  the  Boston  Rede- 


velopment Authority,  "the  South  End 
is  both  the  oldest  and  best  in  the 
city  —  and  possibly  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country."  The  organizational 
backbone  is  the  sixteen  Neighborhood 
Associations,  delineated  geographic- 
ally and  generally  about  four  or  five 
square  blocks  in  area.  The  Associa- 
tions work  on  local  problems  —  police 
protection,  trash  collection,  street  light- 
ing, and  so  forth.  Together  they  form 
the  South  End  Federation  of  Citizens' 
Organizations  (SEFCO),  which  deals 
on  a  community-wide  level  with  the 
same  problems. 

At  the  individual  level  there  is  no 
dearth  of  neighborhood  activities  in  the 
South  End.  "I  can  think  of  countless 
people  who  never  say  no  to  anything." 
says  Virginia  Rivard.  "They've  got 
two  jobs  —  one  lasts  all  day  and  the 
other  all  night."  As  the  volunteers  get 
to  know  each  other  and  their  com- 
munity, they  contribute  a  small-town 
warmth  and  cameraderie  that  is  rare  in 


any  city.  In  warm  weather  people  sit 
in  the  dusk  on  their  stone  Victorian 
steps  and  chat  with  their  neighbors  — 
something  never  seen  on  identical  door- 
steps along  Marlborough  Street.  And 
people  who  work  in  the  South  End 
but  live  elsewhere  are  conscious  of  this 
rapport  too;  "At  home  in  Chestnut 
Hill,"  says  a  South  End  storekeeper, 
"I  don't  talk  to  my  neighbors  because 
they  don't  talk  to  me.  Here  I  know 
all  my  customers  by  their  first  names 
and  I  see  them  going  out  of  their  way 
to  help  others  in  need.  They  really 
care  about  each  other." 

Supporting  and  supplementing  the 
activities  of  individuals  and  citizen 
organizations  are  a  number  of  com- 
munity agencies,  notably  the  United 
South  End  Settlements  (USES),  and 
the  South  End's  thirty-four  churches. 
USES  operates  out  of  seven  centers 
staffed  with  many  social  workers  who 
live  in  the  South  End  and  thus  are 
more  than  ordinarilv  interested  in  their 


Renaissance  at  36  (Jray  Street 


'T'HUNDERATiON.'    There  is  a   man  in 

his  shirt  sleeves  on  those  steps." 

With   that    discovery,    the   father   of 


the  late  George  Apley  sold  his  hand- 
some bow-front  house  in  the  South 
End    and    moved    his   family    to    the 


fashionable  confines  of  Beacon 
Street.  This  incident  in  Marquand's 
novel  occurred  in  1873,  the  year  of 
the  financial  panic  which  triggered 
the  decline  of  the  newly  developed 
South  End.  When  the  dust  settled 
after  the  monetary  upheaval,  banks 
held  mortgages  on  many  of  the  new 
houses.  Real  estate  values  plunged 
as  the  Apleys  and  other  wealthy 
landowners  retreated  across  the 
railroad  tracks.  By  1890  the  South 
End,  although  a  few  decades  earlier 
considered  the  most  promising  dis- 
trict in  town,  was  a  wilderness  of 
bars  and  rooming  houses. 

Today  the  South  End  is  staging  a 
comeback.  People  are  moving  into 
the  area  not  because  they  have  to, 
but  because  they  want  to.  Architect 
Tom  Green  is  one  of  the  new  con- 
verts. His  search  for  a  townhouse 
quickly  led  him  to  the  South  End, 
where  prices  are  considerably  lower 
than  in  other  parts  of  town  (on  Bea- 
con Hill,  town  houses  start  at  a 
whopping  $40,000).  Mr.  Green's 
affection  for  the  area  is  not  tied  by 
purse  strings,  however.  He  believes 
the  South  End  is  "potentially  the 
most  interesting  neighborhood  in 
town  —  and  the  most  intact  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view." 

Tom  Green  house-hunted  for  two 
years,  noting  with  some  agitation 
that  the  price  of  one  house  rose  from 
$7,000  to  $12,000  during  that  period. 
Last  year  he  bought  36  Gray  Street, 
a  hundred-year-old  brick  house  on 
a  quiet  residential  street  four  blocks 
from  Copley  Square.  Despite  anti- 
quated plumbing  and  wiring,  the 
structure  of  the  house  was  in  good 
shape.  Mr.  Green  moved  right  in 
and  proceeded  to  tear  down  walls, 
take  out  half  the  second  floor,  con- 
vert closets  into  bathrooms  and  side 
rooms  into  closets.  To  help  with 
expenses,  he  improvised  the  furnish- 
ings and  rented  out  the  top  floor. 

The  result  is  clean  and  Scandina- 
vivan.  If  the  house  lacks  a  woman's 
touch,  Mr.  Green  will  hear  about  it 
soon  enough.  On  October  16  approx- 
imately two  thousand  women  will 
invade  his  bachelor  citadel;  36  Gray 
Street  is  on  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  House  Tour,  which  this  year 
explores  the  South  End  along  with 
old  faithful.  Beacon  Hill.  The  Lea- 
gue's choice  of  the  South  End  is 
evidence  of  the  burgeoning  interest 
in  a  long  neglected  neighborhood. 
As  the  visitors  tour  from  house  to 
house  along  South  End  streets,  they 
will  probably  sense  some  of  the 
excitement  of  the  place.  As  one 
South  End  resident  put  it,  "Moving 
here  is  like  joining  a  crusade.' 


work.  Their  activities  include  home 
visits  to  the  sick,  financial  advice, 
family  counseling,  organizing  activities 
for  the  isolated  and  lonely,  and  work- 
ing with  children  and  teenagers. 

Despite  the  existence  of  such  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  community  or- 
ganizations, social  progress  in  the  South 
End  has  been  mostly  confined  to  in- 
dividual cases  —  and  even  here  there 
has  been  something  of  a  vicious  cycle, 
in  which  people  moving  up  in  society 
flee  the  area  for  greener  pastures,  and 
are  replaced  by  people  moving  down. 
"The  South  End  has  been  a  dumping 
ground  for  every  social  problem,"  says 
Tom  Deely  of  the  BRA,  "and  these 
problems  have  a  habit  of  replenishing 
themselves  no  matter  how  they're  at- 
tacked." 

One  reason  the  South  End  has  so 
much  trouble  solving  its  problems  is 
that  it  lacks  adequate  political  support. 
There  are  no  representatives  from  the 
South  End  in  either  the  state  legisla- 
ture or  the  city  council.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Associations  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  problem  with  the  help  of 
USES's  Community  Services  Depart- 
ment. "We've  gotten  some  excellent 
support  from  our  legislators,"  says 
Chuck  Fraggos,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment. "When  SEFCO  had  an  informal 
coffee  hour  with  the  legislators,  all 
thirteen  came.  They  were  impressed 
with  the  turnout  —  over  four  hundred 
people  came  —  and  with  the  wide 
range  of  questions  that  were  asked. 
When  we  first  asked  the  legislators 
down,  only  one  -  John  Frennins  - 
came.  Times  are  changing."  Royden 
Richardson,  minister  at  the  Tremont 
Methodist  Church,  thinks  that  the  in- 
creased attention  being  paid  to  the 
South  End  inevitably  bodes  well:  "The 
South  End  isn't  a  political  entity,  which 
makes  things  difficult,  but  if  we  can 
get  all  the  people  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  South  End  to  keep  looking 
out  for  it,  things  could  become  really 
exciting." 

IT  WOULD  BE  HARD  to  list,  ill  order 
of  importance,  the  problems  which 
the  South  End  is  tackling:  but  cer- 
tainly housing  would  be  at  or  near 
the  top  of  anybody's  list.  The  com- 
munity has  many  well-keot  homes, 
usually  owned  by  the  people  who  oc- 
cupy them.  But  half  of  its  residen- 
tial structures  are  absentee-owned 
rooming  houses  and  apartment  houses. 
Few  of  these  are  exemplary,  and 
many  are  deplorable.  "The  typical 
substandard  rooming  house  is  badly 
deteriorated,"  George  Vounatsos,  di- 
rector of  the  Shawmut  Neighborhood 
Center,  says.  "In  the  average  room 
there  are  no  cooking  facilities;  there 
are  one  or  two  ancient  relics  which 


pass  off  as  bureau  and  bed;  the  linen 
is  filthy;  the  roomer  cooks  and  washes 
his  clothes  in  the  same  utensils,  on  a 
makeshift  burner  which  he's  not  sup- 
posed to  have." 

Sometimes  the  rents  are  outrageous, 
and  exploitation  is  obvious.  "There 
are  families  here  paying  $200  a  month 
for  a  decrepit  apartment,"  Tom  Deely 
says,  "because  they  lack  the  sophisti- 
cation or  the  education  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  market  to  do  better.  And 
sometimes  if  they  haven't  got  a  good 
credit  rating  they  don't  have  the  free- 
dom to  move  around." 


On  the  other  hand,  even  those  land- 
lords and  homeowners  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world  face  major 
stumbling  blocks.  There  are  some 
two  hundred  abandoned  buildings  in 
the  South  End,  and  when  they  stand 
in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  row  houses 
-  crumbling  and  boarded  up  and  sur- 
rounded by  refuse  -  they  cast  a  pall 
over  the  rest  of  the  street.  Because 
of  vandalism  and  the  threat  of  fire, 
adjacent  property  owners  find  it  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  to  get  bank  loans 
and  insurance.  If  they  can  scrape  to- 
gether some  money,  they  may  try  to 
buy  the  abandoned  building,  but  fre- 
quently this  is  a  frustrating  proposition 
inasmuch  as  getting  through  the  neces- 
sary red  tape  can  take  months  or  even 
years.  The  process  of  decline  is  much 
more  difficult  to  reverse  than  to  set  in 
motion. 

The  BRA's  urban  renewal  plan  con- 
centrates, as  most  such  plans  do,  on 
housing.    Dick  Green  and  Tom  Deely 


-  and  other  BRA  planners  -  speak  of 
the    South    End    in    the   first    person 
plural:     our    streets,    our    problems. 
They  have  obviously  managed  to  fla- 
vor their  professional  objectivity  with 
some    emotional    attachment    to    the 
South  End.    "We  were  overwhelmed 
when   we   first   came   in,"  says   Dick 
Green.    "The  South  End  has  all  the 
urban  problems.    You  name  it:    pov- 
erty;   116   liquor  licenses;  the   banks 
and  insurance  companies  haven't  had 
confidence    in    the    area;   the    traffic's 
a  mess;  the  fire  rate  is  high;  industry 
is  mixed  in  with  housing.    Down  on 
Greenwich  Street,  people  showed  us 
houses  that  previous  planning  projects 
had  designated  for  industrial  use,  and 
they  asked  if  we  thought  they  should 
be   for    industrial   use.    We   said   we 
didn't  really  know,  because  we  didn't 
know   enough   about   the    area.     But 
then  they  very  carefully  took  us  into 
all   these    houses    up    and   down    the 
street.    It's  a  lovely  little  street,  with 
very  human-scale  houses,  and  it  got  to 
us    all    eventually.     We    said,    'It's    a 
shame  that  this  should  be  for  indus- 
trial use,'  and  when  we  said  that,  they 
said,  "Why  don't  you  come  in  for  a 
bite  to  eat?'    They  had  staged  a  tre- 
mendous snack  -  that's  an  understate- 
ment -  but  they  weren't  going  to  give 
it  to  us  until  they  got  our  reaction." 

Basically,  the  plan  the  BRA  came 
up  with  concentrates  on  moving  all 
non-residential  activities  to  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  South  End,  and  leav- 
ing the  eastern  side  for  residences. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  existing 
structures  are  to  be  retained  and  reno- 
vated, thus  saving  most  of  the  row 
houses.  Traffic  from  the  industrial 
sector  is  to  be  routed  around  the  South 
End  via  such  existing  arteries  as  the 
Fitzgerald  and  Southeast  Expressways 
and  such  future  ones  as  the  proposed 
Inner  Belt  and  Southwest  Express- 
ways. Tremont  Street,  which  cuts 
through  almost  all  of  the  South  End's 
subcommunities.  is  to  undergo  a  vast 
upgrading  which  will  include  drastic 
cutbacks  on  the  liquor  licenses  -  thus, 
it  is  hoped,  forcing  most  of  the  area's 
more  unsavory  establishments  to  move 
on.  New  community  facilities  are  to 
be  added,  primarily  at  the  gateways 
to  the  South  End  and  the  center  area: 
units  of  public  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly and  for  low-income  and  middle- 
income  families,  a  Cultural  Arts  Cen- 
ter, new  schools  and  playgrounds. 
All  structures  not  demolished  will  be 
renovated  to  meet  Housing  Code 
standards. 

Because  Dick  Green  et  al  were  con- 
scientious about  going  to  the  South 
End  and  involving  its  residents  in  the 
urban  renewal  project,  the  plan  was 
well  received  at  its  public  hearing  in 


late  August.  All  in  all,  the  plan  has 
been  presented  and  discussed  before 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
groups.  Nevertheless  there  have  been 
communications  problems;  Mel  King 
ran  a  sample  survey  among  South 
Enders  and  found  that  something  less 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  people 
contacted  had  ever  seen  the  plan  or 
knew  anything  about  it.  Royden  Rich- 
ardson points  out  that  "despite  the 
large  number  of  well-informed  peo- 
ple here,  there  is  a  larger  number 
who  have  no  concept  of  what  is  hap- 
pening and  thus  will  have  no  voice 
in  matters  which  will  affect  them 
deeply.  They've  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  say;  but  life  simply  presents 
them  with  so  many  pressing  problems, 
they're  so  busy  worrying  about  today 
that  worrying  about  tomorrow  is  a 
hopelessly  difficult  concept." 

These  people  may  face  wholesale 
relocation.  Their  housing  will  under- 
go the  greatest  upgrading,  which  al- 
most automatically  means  that  their 
rents  will  go  up  too.  This  is  an  old 
urban  renewal  story:  whole  subcom- 
munities  are  forced  to  leave  a  re- 
newed area  because  no  housing  re- 
mains that  they  can  afford;  frequently 
they  move  away  into  other  slum  areas 
in  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  fabric  of 
the  neighborhood  they  are  forced  out 
of  is  left  in  shreds;  whatever  it  may 
become,  it  is  never  quite  the  same 
again.  Since  many  South  End  resi- 
dents are  happy  to  see  these  low-in- 
come people  leave,  not  much  has  been 
said  on  their  behalf,  but  a  few  peo- 
ple -  mostly  social  workers  and  min- 
isters -  feel  that  their  problems  are  of 
critical  concern. 

One  answer,  of  course,  is  low-cost 
public  housing,  but  in  the  South  End 
the  phrase  carries  a  stigma  -  partly 
because  the  existing  public  housing  is 
so  unattractive.  It  sits  in  overwhelm- 
ing monoliths  of  yellow  brick,  ar- 
ranged like  giant  toy  blocks  on  a 
sterile  asphalt  floor.  Despite  attempts 
to  plant  trees  and  shrubbery,  it  re- 
mains an  unyielding  eyesore;  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  community,  it  means 
failure.  Its  occupants  are,  in  the  eyes 
of  other  South  Enders,  "those  who 
can't  make  it  like  the  rest  of  us;  those 
who  have  to  be  fed  at  the  public 
trough."  No  matter  how  inaccurate 
or  over-simplified  this  impression  may 
be,  it  still  means  public  housing  to 
most  people,  and  they  don't  want  any 
more  of  it  in  the  South  End. 

The  BRA  has  yielded  to  this  pres- 
sure, and  its  plan  calls  for  only  three 
hundred  public  housing  units,  on  scat- 
tered sites  with  no  more  than  fifty 
units  per  site.  Nevertheless  the  BRA 
feels  that  a  massive  exodus  will  not 


take  place,  for  the  principal  reason 
that  interest  rates  from  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  are  scheduled  to 
drop  sharply  when  the  plan  goes  in- 
to effect,  thus  making  home-owning 
much  easier.  The  BRA  also  argues 
that  the  South  End's  normal  five  per 
cent  vacancy  rate  will  absorb  many 
of  the  dislocated  people,  and  that  pri- 
vately-sponsored non-profit  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  two  hundred  abandoned 
buildings  will  absorb  the  rest.  Lastly, 
the  renewal  is  phased  as  much  as 
possible  so  that  demolition  will  be 
gradual  and  existing  structures  will 
remain  standing  until  new  ones  are 
ready. 

Not  a  few  people  feel  that  the  BRA 
is  hyperoptimistic.  "We've  tried  to 
fix  up  some  of  the  abandoned  build- 
ings," says  Mel  King,  who  is  in- 
volved in  two  of  the  non-profit  hous- 
ing groups,  "and  we've  found  it  so 
expensive  that  the  rents  we  have  to 
ask  are  in  many  cases  beyond  what 
the  people  in  this  area  can  pay." 
There  is,  further,  the  mixed  blessing 
of  an  influx  of  young  middle-class 
people  from  other  parts  of  the  city. 
In  the  past  year  or  two  it  has  be- 
come both  fashionable  and  economic- 
ally sound  to  buy  up  town  houses  at 
low  prices,  renovate  them  at  favor- 
able interest  rates,  and  move  in  with 
their  families.  Some  of  them  are  mov- 
ing in  to  give  their  children  a  chance 
to  grow  up  in  a  multi-racial,  multi- 
ethnic community;  otln  rs  are  moving 
in  because  it's  the  thing  to  do;  still 
others  have  visions  of  making  over 
the  South  End  into  a  Georgetown  of 
sorts. 

Despite  the  good  intentions  of  such 
people,  Mel  King  and  Royden  Rich- 
ardson and  a  few  others  voice  con- 
cern that,  once  again,  the  low-income 
people  will  be  forgotten  and  forced 
out  in  wholesale  lots.  They  think  that 
the  new  young  middle-class  arrivals 
are  basically  self-centered  and  only 
secondarily  concerned  with  the  com- 
munity at  large,  although  Rev.  Rich- 
ardson does  feel  that  these  people 
"can,  in  time,  become  real  allies  to 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  re- 
habilitation as  well  as  upgrading  and 
rebuilding." 

IN  THE  WORRISOME  low-income  pop- 
ulation there  are  four  main  groups 
which  account  for  a  disproportionate 
percentage  of  the  South  End's  prob- 
lems: the  single  unattached  people 
who  live  in  rooming  houses,  the  skid 
row  population,  the  aged,  and  the 
school-age  children  and  adolescents. 

Those  who  live  in  rooming  houses 
frequently  occupy  the  same  room  on 
the  same  street  for  twenty  or  thirty 


years;  they  are,  on  the  whole,  largely 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world; 
their  families  live  elsewhere,  they  have 
few  friends;  there  are  no  birthday  par- 
ties; Christmas  is  just  another  day. 
Some  of  them  live  entirely  on  gen- 
eral relief,  which  means  an  income  of 
fifteen  dollars  per  week.  In  the  past, 
the  social  agencies  have  not  had  much 
contact  with  these  people  simply  be- 
cause there  have  been  so  many  prob- 
lems of  overriding  importance.  Thirteen 
months  ago,  however,  USES  opened  a 
new  service  — •  the  Shawmut  Neighbor- 
hood Center  —  which  is  designed  to  go 
out  to  these  people  rather  than  waiting 
for  them  to  come  in.  Their  most 
basic  problem  is  loneliness  -  in  all  its 
ramifications  -  and  frequently  they  are 
unaware  of  the  various  services  avail- 
able to  them:  visiting  nurses,  legal 
aid,  welfare  adjustments.  When  hous- 
ing conditions  are  upgraded  to  Code 
requirements,  many  of  these  people 
will  live  in  better  physical  conditions. 
But  they  have  other,  less  tangible 
needs.  George  Voutnatsos  of  the 
Shawmut  Center  wonders  whether 
"anyone  really  knows  how  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  single,  isolated  indi- 
vidual. I  know  it's  not  enough  just  to 
give  him  the  money  to  exist.  He  needs 
company,  he  needs  dignity,  he  needs 
a  place  other  than  a  barroom  where 
he  can  hang  his  hat  for  recreational 
purposes.  I  think  these  problems  are 
beginning  to  be  dealt  with  effectively 
-  but  the  millenium  is  not  in  sight." 

The  South  End's  troublesome  skid 
row  population,  which  is  too  transient 
to  count  accurately  but  presumably 
numbers  in  the  thousands,  presents 
special  problems  beyond  the  scope  of 
any  urban  renewal  plan.  Many  of  its 
members  migrated  to  the  South  End 
from  Scollay  Square  and  the  West 
End  when  they  were  demolished;  they 
now  are  most  heavily  concentrated  on 
Dover  Street  and  at  the  Dover  Street 
end  of  Massachusetts  Avenue.  There 
are  Salvation  Army  missions  scattered 
through  the  area,  and  the  churches 
try  to  help  these  people  too;  but  Gil- 
bert Caldwell,  minister  of  the  Union 
Methodist  Church,  speaks  for  most  of 
his  cohorts  when  he  terms  such  ef- 
forts "a  stopgap,  bandaid  kind  of  ap- 
proach. Inviting  these  men  in  for  a 
meal  and  a  bath  and  a  bed  satisfies 
physical  needs  to  some  extent,  but 
it  doesn't  speak  to  the  underlying 
problem  of  alcoholism." 

In  addition  to  his  religious  work, 
Rev.  Caldwell  is  coordinator  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  in  the  South  End. 
At  the  moment  he  is  working  with 
Boston  University  to  develop  a  skid 
row  rehabilitation  program  which  will 
focus  on  the  basic  alcoholism  prob- 


lem.  He  hopes  to  open  a  treatment 
center  on  Dover  Street  where  B.U. 
medical  school  and  mental  health  staff 
members  will  treat  this  particular  sub- 
community  and  carry  on  basic  re- 
search. 'This  is  the  kind  of  in-depth 
approach  to  alcoholism  which  we  cur- 
rently lack,"  Rev.  Caldwell  says. 

When  the  urban  renewal  plan  goes 
into  effect,  the  cutback  of  liquor  li- 
censes and  the  anticipated  closing  of 
numerous  dubious  establishments  will 
probably  cause  much  of  the  South 
End's  skid  row  population  to  emi- 
grate. Not  many  South  Enders  will 
miss  them.  They  are,  nevertheless, 
people  -  people  much  in  need  of  help 
from  other  people.  Where  it  will 
come  from  is  unclear.  "I  think  this 
type  of  person  is  not  compatible  with 
a  residential  neighborhood,"  Royden 
Richardson  says.  "Sometimes  people 
ask  me  if  I  care  about  them.  Of 
course;  they're  human  beings  and  1 
care  about  human  beings;  but  1  also 
know  that  there  are  other  human  be- 
ings who  need  care  too.  The  many 
families  here  -  they  need  care.  These 
drifters  just  aren't  compatible.  So  if 
I  had  to  make  a  choice.  I'd  sacri- 
fice the  drifter."  But  then  he  adds, 
almost  apologetically,  "I  wouldn't 
want  to  completely  abdicate  my  re- 
sponsibility .  .  ." 

FOR  THE  ELDERLY,  the  South  End  is  a 
convenient  way  station  en  route  to 
death.  The  rooming  houses  are  inex- 
pensive; hospitals  are  close  by.  The  re- 
sult: a  staggering  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  South  End's  entire  population 
of  31,000  is  over  sixty  years  old.  They, 
too,  suffer  from  loneliness  and  isola- 
tion. "They  cook  badly  for  themselves 
and  forget  to  eat,"  Virginia  Rivard 
says,  "and  they're  not  able  to  do  for 
themselves  all  they  ought  to  do.  They 
get  cut  off  from  the  world,  but  for 
many  of  them  it's  not  a  new  problem. 
Many  of  them  have  been  single-room- 
ers for  years;  now  they've  simply 
moved  into  the  'elderly'  category  and 
become  another  kind  of  statistic." 

There  are  many  organizations  for 
the  elderly;  in  fact,  of  all  of  the  South 
End's  subcommunities.  their  needs  are 
the  best  met.  They  were  not  without 
spokesmen  during  the  urban  renewal 
planning;  the  five  hundred  planned 
housing  units  for  the  elderly  will  be  lo- 
cated near  churches,  shopping  centers, 
and  community  facilities.  Neverthless 
the  lives  of  many  old  men  and  women 
in  the  South  End  would  be  and  will 
be  bleak  no  matter  what  is  done  for 
them  by  governmental  and  private 
agencies.  Theirs  is  a  national  and  cul- 
tural problem  rather  than  a  local  one; 
nobody  wants  them;  they  are  a  bur- 
den on  their  children;  they  have  to 


live  somewhere,  and  the  South  End  is 
as  good,  or  as  bad,  as  anywhere  else. 
Not  all  of  the  elderly  people  in  the 
South  End  like  to  talk  about  their  lives 
or  will  even  permit  an  interview.  The 
sight  of  a  tape  recorder  looks  official; 
official  things  aren't  always  welcome. 
But  a  man  named  John  Allen  (a  pseu- 
donym, of  course)  was  willing  to  sum 
it  all  up: 

Before  I  bought  Ihe  television,  1  would  just 
sit  and  look  out  the  window.  I  don't  go  out 
much  .  .  .  just  to  the  Uquor  store,  a  block 
or  two,  and  downstairs  to  buy  food.  Not 
like  those  drifters  in  the  street  —  they  can't 
take  care  of  themselvs.  If  I  go  out  they  ask 
for  a  dime,  for  a  drink.  Sure,  I  drink  myself 
—  I'm  not  an  alcoholic,  you  understand  — 
so  what  can  1  say?  I  give  them  a  dime  if  I 
have  it.  But  this  television  is  so  nice.  The 
television  is  all  I  need  for  myself.  If  I  could 
have  a  television  or  a  car  .  .  I'd  choose  the 
television.  I  don't  go  out  very  much  at  all. 
I  like  Bob  Hope  .  .  .  The  worst  is  being  sick. 
It's  so  lonely  when  I'm  sick  I  can't  hardly 
get  out  of  bed  sometimes.  Nobody  comes 
up  even  to  see  if  you're  aUve.  I've  lived  in 
rooming  houses  all  my  life.  It  used  to  be  they 
came  up  every  day  and  made  the  bed.  Now 
nobody  comes  .  .  .  Last  Thanksgiving  the 
landlady  was  cooking  downstairs  and  she 
gave  me  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  said,  "John, 
now  you  go  out  and  get  yourself  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner."  Now,  I'll  tell  you.  I  feel  good 
about  that  lady  ever  since.  People  trust  me, 
my  credit  is  good.  If  I  borrow  a  dollar,  I 
always  pay  it  back  .  .  .  My  great  dream  is 
that  I  could  have  an  apartment,  maybe  two 
rooms,  and  some  nice  clothes.  And  some 
friends. 

John  Allen  watches  Bob  Hope  and 
waits,  and  waits.  He  hears  about  ur- 
ban renewal  on  the  eleven  o'clock  news 
(the  voice  ol  Katherine  Craven,  the 
face  of  Edward  Logue,  and  vice  versa) 
but  other  than  that  it  means  nothing 
to  him.  He  is  at  the  end  of  the  line 
in  any  case. 

AT  THE  OTHER  END  of  the  line  — 
also  waiting  —  are  the  South  End's 
children.  For  a  few,  the  line  leads  to 
nirvana.  They  come  from  good  fami- 
lies, they  succeed  in  school,  they  go 
on  to  good  jobs  and  raise  fine  families 
(usually  somewhere  else).  No  prob- 
lem. But  there  are  others  for  whom 
the  line  goes  only  to  a  room  like  John 
Allen's.  Their  problems  are  over- 
whelming. They  have  been  studied  and 
restudied  ever  since  social  workers 
came  into  being,  but  there  has  been 
little  progress,  if  any.  Adulthood  of- 
fers them  a  chance  to  be  unemployed, 
or  to  become  a  drifter,  or  to  embark 
on  a  career  in  the  broad  field  of  crime. 
This  is  an  easy  way  out,  frequently 
taken. 

Five  new  school  buildings  are  in- 
cluded in  the  BRA  plan  for  the  South 
End,  replacing  four  which  were  built 
before  1890.  Some  feel  this  is  not 
enough.  School  Committee  member 
Arthur  Gartland  says:  "At  the  rate  at 
which  we're  going,  we  could  optimis- 


tically say  these  schools  will  be  avail- 
able in  five  years.  We  must  hope  for 
something  better  than  that;  whether 
we'll  get  it  or  not,  I  don't  know." 

In  the  existing  public  housing  proj- 
ects, forty-six  per  cent  of  the  white 
and  forty-five  percent  of  the  Negro 
students  annually  drop  out  of  school 
at  one  level  or  another;  in  the  so- 
called  hard-core  groups,  the  dropout 
rate  runs  as  high  as  eighty-five  per 
cent.  "The  school  system  doesn't  have 
any  really  basic,  gut-level  programs," 
Mel  King  says.  "Most  of  what  little 
is  done  for  dropouts  is  done  outside 
the  school  system,  through  ABCD." 
ABCD  (Action  for  Boston  Communi- 
ty Development)  has  initiated  guid- 
ance counseing  and  remedial  reading 
programs  in  coordination  with  the 
schools;  Arthur  Gartland  says  cau- 
tiously, "1  think  they're  becoming 
aware  of  the  needs." 

A  GAIN  THERE  ARE  overtones  of  stop- 
gap, bandaid  action.  A  more  basic 
educational  problem  is  the  relative 
non-communication  between  parents 
and  teachers.  "I've  long  had  a  feeling, 
which  I've  frequently  expressed,  that 
the  parent-teacher  associations  are  in- 
effectual," Arthur  Gartland  says,  "that 
in  too  many  schools  too  few  parents 
attend;  that  in  some  of  the  schools  in 
the  so-called  difficult  districts,  meet- 
ings are  held  only  in  the  afternoons,  if 
at  all,  and  they're  infrequent.  After- 
noon meetings  in  effect  exclude  fathers, 
except  those  who  are  unemployed,  and 
exclude  working  mothers  too.  I  heard 
a  principal  in  the  South  End  say,  'Any- 
body can  come  here  at  any  time.'  Well, 
that's  not  quite  the  same  thing." 

"This  is  part  of  the  gap  between  the 
home  and  the  school,  between  the 
school  and  the  community,"  Mel  King 
adds.  "Principals  will  say  that  we 
have  an  open  door  policy,  that  par- 
ents can  come  in,  but  what  does  it 
mean  to  parents  who  are  inarticulate, 
who  have  had  bad  school  experiences 
themselves,  who  look  upon  the  school 
people  with  some  kind  of  awe?  To 
say  that  you  have  an  open  door  policy 
means  nothing.  If  you're  really  con- 
cerned about  involving  parents  in  the 
educational  processes  of  their  children 
—  and  if  you  want  them  to  understand 
what's  going  on  in  the  schools  and 
what  they  can  contribute  —  it  has  to 
be  more  than  just  a  statement." 

Outside  the  schools  a  great  many 
programs  at  places  like  the  Youth  Op- 
portunity Center  zero  in  on  the  needs 
of  young  people.  The  Youth  Employ- 
ment Service  helps  teenagers  get  odd 
jobs  so  they  won't  have  an  excuse  to 
drop  out  of  school;  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
vides employment  training;  there  are 
youth    employment    agencies,    "head 


start"  programs,  special  tutoring  pro- 
grams, clubs  and  organized  activities 
designed  to  spur  interest  in  further 
education,  "motivation  funds"  to  help 
finance  college  education  and  or  job 
training,  programs  which  send  workers 
through  neighborhoods  disseminating 
information  about  job  opportunities. 
Despite  all  these  programs,  some  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  simply  are  not 
reached.  "You  reach  some  kids,"  says 
Mel  King,  "and  that's  the  real  buga- 
boo. People  always  say,  'Are  you 
reaching  the  hard-core  kids?'  You 
have  to  ask  what  is  meant  by  a  hard- 
core kid.  We've  had  kids  that  had  no 
place  to  live  —  they  were  sleeping  in 
bus  stations  and  doorways  —  no  fami- 


ly, no  food.  They  come  in,  they  want 
to  get  into  a  training  program,  they 
find  jobs  —  they  make  it.  Are  these 
hard-core  kids?  No.  I  assume  anybody 
you  can't  reach  —  who  comes  in  and 
won't  buy  what  you  have  to  offer  —  is 
a  hard-core  kid.  There  are  quite  a  few 
around." 

Urban  renewal  alone  won't  solve  the 
problem  of  Mel  King's  hard-core  kids. 
The  harsh  fact  is  that  today's  hard-core 
kids  of  twelve  and  thirteen  have,  for 
the  most  part,  already  had  it.  Not  just 
in  the  South  End,  of  course;  this  is  an 
area  in  which  the  South  End  can't  go 
it  alone.  Education  —  how  to  im- 
prove it  —  is  probably  the  single  most 
important  question  facing  every  major 


area  of  the  city.  "You  wouldn't  want 
to  go  to  school  either,"  Richard  John- 
son, a  fifteen-year-old  boy,  says  flatly, 
"if  you  had  to  go  to  my  school." 

THUS  THE  SOUTH  END.  For  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  it,  it  can  be  (some- 
limes  simultaneously)  the  best  and  the 
worst  place  in  the  world.  They  are 
fiercely  proud  of  it  one  day,  hopelessly 
discouraged  about  it  the  next.  At  least 
it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  — - 
which  does  give  it  an  edge  over  sub- 
urbia. It  is  very  Boston;  it  needs  help; 
it  bears  watching. 
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